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From early iiarch to late August, 1965, 


PATTERNS OF ESKIL0 John J, Honisgmann, assisted by Irma 
DEVIANCE IN A NEW Honigmann, worked in the southern Bai~ 
EASTERN . ARCTIC TOW! fin Island town of Frobisher Bay, 


Northwest Territories, under separate 
contracts from the a Coordination and Research Centre, Depart= 
ment of Northern Affaizs and National Resources, Canada, The Centre 
had asked that they investigate the extent of deviance that accom- 
panied the urbanization of former hunters and trappers from several 
parts of the eastern Arctic, This is a portion of their report deal- 
ing with that question, : 


The data and their analysis that follow would assume considerably 
ereater significance if viewed in the full context of Eskimo life in 
Frobisher Bay, an airbase towm established as a military outpost in 
1942 and currently regional administration headquarters with a popula-= 
tion of about 900 Eskimo and an approximately equal number of non- 
Eskimo, Here Canadians of European extraction in roles of adminis- 
trators, teachers, officiais, and foremen play critical and dominant 
social roles. The full wepORe will describe how EZurocanadians have 
encouraged Eskimo townsmen to assume responsible leadership and hovw 
leaders have already begun to press for greates economic and political 
power than the dominant-social gr ore is presently ready to grant. The 
data on deviance assume special meaning when it is realized that the 
town's Eskimo, most of them literate only in Eskimo syllabics, unable 
to speak English (though they understand considerable), and barely 

one generation away from careers of hunting and trapping, live in a 
setting of almost constant unobtrusive tutelage or Biel tencions both 
manifest and latent. At almost every point Eskimo are learning to 
feel at home in a new way of life: in school and Sunday school, on 
the job, at Church (though Christianity is old in southern Baffin Ise 
land), social worker's office, in co-ops, at recreational events in- 
cluding dances and movies, during meetings of deliberative bodies, 

at the stores, and every time a woman at home confronts a newly in= 
stalled refrigerator or pastel tinted telephone, 


THE PROBLEM 


Canadian newspapers and circles concerned with the Arctic are ve- 
plete with stories about the widespread disorganization that pervades 
the townedwelling Eskimo of Frobisher Bay, Generally such tales use 
unsophisticated versions of the culture-conflict theory tinged with 
stereotypes of urban dislocation to account for the breakdown in 
movality that followed when Eskimo moved off the land and into an es-~ 
sentially urban setting, Almost as soon as the anthropologists reached 
the place they met a few Government officials eager to describe the 
profound social and psychological plight characterizing the native 
population, A murder committed by an intoxicated Eskimo a month 
prior to our arrival had greatly alarmed the community, Both Eskimo 
and non-Eskimo complained about heavy drinking by Eskimo, The pre= 
vious autumn several families dramatically left town, preferring for 
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several reasons to take up a more perilous life on the land, thus 
focussing attention on unsatisfactory town conditions, Informants 

all agreed thet things had been even worse in 1960 and 1961; that is, 
immediately after the Northwest Territories’ Liquor Ordinance had been 
amended, leaving Eskimo entitled to purchase alcoholic beverages in 
bulk and free to order drinks in public places, Some people obstin-~ 
ately refused to attach any significance to a reported decline in 
arrests following September, 1962, when a new regulation had become 
effective requiring purchasers to wait three weeks before they could 
pick up paidefor beer from the territorial liquor store, The problen, 
they felt, could not be solved so easily, if indeed it could be solved 
ae ali. 


Eskimo derive their subsistence from wage labor (mostly working for 
Government departments), hunting (some men prefer to hunt rather than 
to seek jobs), carving and other home handicrafts, and federal subsi- 
dies, like the monthly allowances which Canada grants all parents to 
help support children, Social assistance plays an economic role, par- 
ticularly supporting handicapped people who are learning new skills 
while residing in the Government's Rehabilitation Centre, which ate 
tempts to provide a therapeutic milieu for them, The Eskimo reveal 
few signs of poverty, and even families on social assistance don't 
maintain a noticeably lower standard of living. All indications point 
to a generally high level of basic satisfaction for most of the people, 


As the anthropologists became acquainted with an increasingly large, 
opportunistically selected sample of Eskimo they saw the way many men 
attended to their jobs; witnessed them arranging and attending movies, 
bingo games, and twice-weekly dances; heard the way informants favore- 
ably compared town Living to the way of life they had experienced pre- 
viously, and looked into the co-ops and other associations that they 
had founded and were successfully operating, They learned to doubt 
the stereotype of severe, universal disorganization, which some people 
insisted on so forcefully that sometimes it came close to being overe- 
whelming. They began to collect facts, preferably quantifiable facts, 
with which to counter the generalization or confirm it, They recog- 
nized that steadily employed men tend to be relatively mature family 
heads andknew that this fact supports an observation about the Mackenzie 
River delta town, Aklavik, namely that young men there are stressed 
through lack of adequate, legitimate means to reach desirable social 
goals, and hence manifest an especially high incidence of deviance, 
Actually, in Frobisher Bay as in Aklavik, young men not only find it 
difficult to secure steady jobs, but also reveal difficulty in holding 
on to employment, In Frobisher Bay they are considerably less depend~ 
able than men with family obligations, Their employment problems are 





senate H, J. Clairmont, Deviance Among Indians and Eskimos in 


Aklavik, N.W.T,, Northern Co-ordination and Research Centre, Department 
of Northern Affairs and National Resources, Publication NCRC=62=3 (1963). 
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probably due to complex adjustment difficulties encountered with adoles-= 
cence and to the long delayed age of marriacse that remain to be fully 
analyzed. In both Frobisher Bay and Aklavik young men become move ace 
cepting of wageework routines following their marriage and increasing 
maturity. 


To what extent do Frobisher Bay Eskimo break the laws? The most sate 
isfactory way to answer that question was to count the number of of- 
fenses and offenders coming to police attention during a given period, 
For most purposes it proved practical to work with a period of 21 
months, from December, 1961 to August, 1965, Duving those months police 
laid 204 charges against Eskimo; 155 were for offenses against the 
Licuor Ordinance; 45 for criminal code offenses; and four for other 
offenses (like violations of the motor=-vehicle laws or trespassing on 
the airport runways). Occasionally an arrest involved more than one 
offense, in one instance three, A411 these offenses reached court and 
an overwhelming proportion brought convictions, This is not to sug-= 
gest that police arrest only Eskimo, but it is true that official ree 
cords list far more Eskimo who have been charged with offenses than 
Eurocanadians (i.e., whites). Most Eurocanadians arvested are men, 
mainly transients who in spring join construction companies and re= 
main in town until onset of winter, 


Many offenses reaching the police involve sinply public drunkenness, 

It can be argued that public drunkenness in Eskimo, many of whom only 
began to drink regularly in January, 1960, by itself constitutes no 
serious law-breaking. Against this argument it might be alleged that 

a policeman often arrests for public drunkenness when, in fact, other 
misbehavior, like fighting, warranted his intervention. If so, no 
evidence turned up to support that possibility. Arrests for viola~ 
tions against the Liquor Ordinance have declined since September, 
1962, This fact, for whatever reason it occurred, provides evidence 

of Eskimo learning to drink, or avoid drinking, and thus avoid arrest 
for public drunkenness, although one cannot dismiss the possibility 
that it may also reflect less assiduous activity by the police, Fron 
December, 1961 to August, 1962, police listed 96 liquor offenses against 
Eskimo compared to only 42 for the same period a year later, Also 
running counter to reports of widespread social disorganization is the 
fact that in 21 months many of the 97 Eskimo who landed in trouble with 
police had been arrested only once or twice. Only 24 Eskimo ran into 
repeated trouble with police, These multiple offenders, however, ac= 
count for almost half of all offenses, In eight months, between Janu- 
ary and August, 1963, police arrested 41 persons for a total of 52 of- 
fenses, 33 of them liquor violations, 11 criminal code violations,’ and 
three other offenses, liore will be said about those 41 offenders, many 
of whom could be repeatedly observed during the period of field work. 
Most Eskimo are obviously law-abiding. Persistent deviance, as measured 
by arrests, is localized rather than distributed throughout the Eskimo 
population, a point supported by other observations, 





Fairly comparable, unpublished iaformation on the new Mackenzie River 
delta town, Inuvik, supports e @ positive view of Frobisher Bay 
than the one frequently hear Police in In ares a tovm with 100 

Eskimo age 16 years or over, neuer the first six months of 1962, re- 
corded 41 convictions against Eskimo on other an liquor offenses, 
Frobisher Bay had at least three tines that number of Eskimo above 
sixteen in 1961, and 460 in 1963, Here, however, police recorded only 
49 other-than=drinking offenses against Eskimo (most resulting in con- 
victions) during 21 months from December, 1961 to August, 1963. Con-= 
victions for liquor offenses in Inuvik are less easily compared to 
Frobisher Bay data, Police in Inuvik, we learned, secured 276 convice 
tions for "drunken and disorderly conduct" in the first six months of 
1962 for a total adult population of 510, including Eskimo, Indians, 

and Metis. In Frobisher Bay, 21 months yield a total of only 155 
drinking offenses committed by an adult Eskimo population numbering be- 
tween 300 and 460 persons, Even adding non=Eskimo offenders charged 

by police would hardly carry this figure of 155 above the Inuvik figure, 


All recorded offenses that came to trial have been tabulated but one 
cannot assume that such cases exhaustively cover the extent of law-= 
breaking. The police know of other illegal acts committed which for 
one reason or another never came to trial, These, however, don't ap-~ 
pear numerous or serious enough to alter the conclusion. 


AGE OF OFFENDERS 


Who are the Eskimo offenders who have appeared in court in the eight 
months from January to August 24, 1963? Judging from Table 1, men are 
twice as likely to be arrested as women, one factor being that men ex= 
ceed women in the population, Both men and women are especially apt 
to run into trouble with police if they are between the ages of 20 and 
24, Persons above 49 are unlikely to be arrested; none weve in this 
period, 


Claizmont's monograph on deviance in Aklavik successfully demonstrated 
that Indians and Eskimo between ages 16 and 29 will show more deviant 
behavior than older pevsons, He accepts the theory that younger per-= 
sons are more likely to have internalized middle class, white values 
and goals, but lack adequate, legitimate means for attaining those 
goals, Disparity between soals and legitimate means for theiz achieve- 
ment generates strain and consequent psychological pressure to deviate, 
Aithough this piece does not wholly apply to conditions in Frobisher 
Bay, figures of arrests unquestionably support it. In Aklavik, of men 
arrested for liquor violations between August, 1960 and June, 1961, 

22 percent were under 21, 46 percent between 21 and 29, and 32 percent 
were over 29, In Frobisher Bay, from Januazy to Aueust 1963, of men 
arrested for all offenses (mostly for liquor violations, however) 11 





Donald A til, Clairmont, op. cit., passim, 
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TABLE 1, AGE AND SEX DISTRIBUTION OF PERSONS ARRESTED FROM JANUARY TO AUGUST 24,.4963 
(S MONTHS) COMPARED TO THE TOTAL POPULATION 
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Males Arrested Females Arrested © * All Persons Arrested | Total Population | 

Percent of Percent of Percent of ' 

f Age Category Age Category ; Age Category : 

ge in Total in Total in Total Number of ! 

Category Number Fopulation | Number Population _Number Population Males Females es 

15 - 19% 3 6 2 5 5 5 | 52 29 gi | 

20 - 24 11 30 5 14 | 16 22 : 37 37 74 | 

25 = 29 4 10 3 10 | 7 10 39 31 70 bt 

30 ~ 34 2 6 2 4 b 5 ; 2 45 77 | 

SJ aoe 3 19) 2 9 is 10 a 22 49 | 

40 = 44 2 7 - - 2 s 29 14 43 | 

- - 2 | } 15 7 22 

= = = - | a 19 50 | 

otal 27 10 | 262 214 476 | 
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“The youngest person arrested was 17 years old, 


percent were 15 to 19, 56 percent were between 20 and 29, and 33 per- 
cent over 29. In the western Arctic community, 67 percent of men are 
rested were under 20, In Frobisher Bay, the figure comes to 68 percent, 
For the latter place, considering the proportion of those arrested be= 
tween ages 15 and 29, and over 29 to the total size of their respective’ 
age groups, 14 percent of men 29 or under were arrested in the eight= 
month period but only seven percent of men over 29, For women, the 
comparable proportions are nine percent and four percent, 


Knowing that multiple offenders were limited, one suspects that they 
will selectively represent a relatively distinct status category in 
the population, Table 2 tests the hypothesis that multiple offenders 
would frequently come from the ranks of young adults, Of the 26 in- 
dividuals having a record of more than one arrest, 12, or almost half, 
are between the ages of 20 and 24, Of the six most troublesome indi-~ 
viduals, five are in this age group. So, in 1963 young adults are a 
special risk as far as legal offenses go, 


TABLE 2. AGE DISTRIBUTION AND NUMBER OF TIMES PERSONS WERE 
ARRESTED FROM JANUARY TO AUGUST 24, 1963 (3 MONTHS) 
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Age : 
Category | to Dec, '61! Back to Dec,'61 Total 
; 
15-19 ey ! 5 | 
'20=24 aa 16 | 
sea 2 | 7 | 
130-24 2 | 4 
35=39 3 | 5 
40-44 aed 2 : 2 
45-49 1 | uw - 2 
Over 50 - J ~ - | “ 
Totals 15 | 20 4 | 2 41 
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When Table 2 is compazed to Table 3, an intevesting vattern emerges, 
one that demonstrates learning to have taken place in certain individ= 
uals. In the 13 months from December, 1961 to December, 1962, the 
troublesome age extends through 14 years, from 20 to 34, and a signifi« 
cant number of persons in the following decade of life also got them- 
selves azrested. By 1965, older members of the community seem to have 
learned appropriate behavior and, thereby, avoided trouble with police, 
Especially, one suspects, they learned appropriate dvinking behavior. 


TABLE 3, AGE DISTRIBUTION OF PERSONS ARRESTED FROM DECEIBER, 
1961, TO DECEMBER, 1962 (13 MONTHS)? 
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Age Category Number of Persons | 













15. - 29 5 
20 = 24 jie 
Ais e209 12 
30 = 34 | 20 
35 = 39 | S 
40 = 44 6 
45 - 49 a il 
50 = 54 Ak 
55 = 59 1 
Over 60 - 
Unknown 4 
Total 79 





“Persons arrested both in December, 1961 and in 1962 have been 
tabulated under their age in 1962, 
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ILLEG IT TMACY 


Illegitimacy does not land girls or their paramours in trouble with 
police, Today it is hardly any more of a pvoblem to most town=dwell- 
ing Eskimo than it was in the past. One could justifiably call it a 
cultural alternative form of behavior (‘'subcultural pattern"), as Goode 
does referring to it in northwestern Europe.” One xeason for includ- 
ing it in the context of community problems is the fact that Eskimo and 
Eurocanadians in Frobisher Bay live together in a single social system. 
In that system some Eurocanadians tend to view unwed Eskimo mothers as 
possessing a low moral character, Furthermore, the Community Council 
chairman, an Eskimo, has exvzessed the view that premarital sexuality 
constitutes a grave social problem, So, it would seem that disapproval 
of premarital sexuality. and particularly of illegitimacy, has begun 
to sharpen even among certain Eskimo in Frobisher Bay, perhaps as a 
function of its increased frequency starting in 1950. 


Relevant data about the incidence of illegitimacy were obtained from 
birth records filed with the R.C.M. Police, Care was taken in study= 
ing such records to be sure that the notation “not married" on a birth 
record did not merely refer to a union neither legally or religiously 
sanctioned. Many recent marsiages are purely customary but children 
born of such unions should not be called illegitimate, nor in fact, 


aze they usually so identified in the birth records, 


From 1948 to 1957, illegitimacy occurred infrequently. During this 
period only in 1949, 1954, 1955, and 1957 do any such births at all 
appear in the records, and only an average two percent of all births 
per year occurred out of wedlock, In 1958 illegitimacy rose sharply 
to ten percent. This rise followed a rapid sweliing of the town pop- 
ulation, from 255 in 1956 to 624 in 19535, which in turn reflects in- 
migration correlated with a boom in local construction as well as the 
DEW-line construction further north, for which Frobisher Bay served 
as marshalling area, Inspection of figures in Table 4 indicates a 
fairly constant frequency of illegitimate births from 1958 onward, 
with the exception of a wise in 1960 that cannot be successfuly ex- 
plained, 


Taking unwed motherhood to constitute a social problem, then informa- 
tion indicates that this offense, too, is localized in the population, 
Most known cases of unwed motherhood involve girls under 29, and in 
several cases, girls considerably under that age at the time of preg- 
nancy, Twenty-seven Eskimo women turned out to have been responsible 
for 37 recorded illegitimate births occurring between 1948 and June, 
1963. One of these women alone produced four illegitimate children; 
two others three each, and three others two each, Eight illegitimate 





3William J. Goode, "Illegitimacy, Anomie, and Cultural Penetra- 
tion," American Sociological Review, 26 (December 1961), pp. 910-925. 
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TABLE 4, LEGITIUATE AND ILLEGITIMATE LIVE BIRTHS (1958-1963) 
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births are credited to six young women who in 1958 participated in an 
experiment to provide vocational skills to girls by sending them to a 
southern city for training, Four of the still unwed mothers resided 

in the Rehabilitation Centre in July 1963; they account for five of the 
babies, Twenty-one of the 37 births occurred to 16 women who remained 
unmarried in 1963, Of another two women with two illegitimate births 
between them, it is impossible to ascertain whether public opinion xe- 
garded them as married or single. Illegitimacy did not necessarily 
prevent those 16 girls' marriages, Psychological or other difficulties 
may have been responsible for both their pregnancies out of wedlock and 
for their remaining unwed, That unwed motherhood is not the only 
factor limiting marriage is seen when the 16 mothers of illegitimate 
babies who remained definitely unwed are compared to the nine mothers 
of 14 illegitimate babies who later married, The former bore an aver-= 
age of 1.3 illegitimate children each, the latter average 1.5 illegit- 
imate births, Apparently (chough official records don't show this) 
children born out of wedlock are often fathered by non-Eskimo stationed 
in town, including U. S. Aiz Force personnel, Some Eurocanadians main- 
tain that Eskimo girls prefer to marry white men ratner than Eskimo, 
and that they allow intercourse in hopes of marriage, Although evidence 
for this generalization is unavailable, it is of some interest that 
three women who bore eight illegitimate children (one bore four, one 
three, and the other one) have legally married Eurocanadians. 


Comparative information on illegitimacy in relation to total live 
births for other Eskimo gzoups, using our definition of marriage, is 
not easily come by. A comparison of Frobisher Bay Eskimo with Eskimo 
and other ethnic groups living in the Northwest Territories (Table 5) 
indicates that the frequency of illegitimacy in the towm is not ex= 
traordinarily high. 
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TABLE 5. LIVE BIRTHS “4D ILLEGITIMATE BIRTHS, 1962, NORTHWEST 
TERRITORIES AS A WHOLE VS, FROBISHER BAY ESKIMO 












Frobisher Bay 
Eskimo 





Total | Indian 











| Northwest Territories as a Whole® 


All births 1996 


Lllegitimate births ton 





Illegitimate births 
i} as percent of total 
live births i2 








“Including Frobisher Bay. Information for the Northwest Terri- 
tories was obtained from Report on Health Conditions in the Northwest 
Territories, 1962, published by Northern Health Services (Mimeographed, 
bO63)% 


In Aklavik, EPlairmonte reports, 62 percent of 58 “single females," 
(presumably between 21 and 29, though this and his criteria of mare 
riage remain unclear) permanently reside in the area, have had at 

least one illegitimate child, and 41 percent more than one. Separat= 
ing out only Eskimo women, 55 percent of the Aklavik settlement women 
and 71 percent of the bush women have had at least one child born out 
o£ wedlock, (Does this perhaps arise from the fact that authorities 
there regard women living in customary unions as unmarried, and a 
greater proportion of bush unions are customary?) In Frobisher Bay, 
using criteria described previously, there are 44 single women (between 
15 and 29). Of these, 30 percent have delivered at least one child out 
of marriage and seven percent more than one, 


Eskimo attach no stigma to children born out of wedlock or to the 
mother. If she is a teen-ager, then within a couple of weeks after 
leaving the hospital she resumes hex place in young people's society 
and joins its twice-weekly dances with unaffected popularity, Mean= 
while the baby has been adopted, sometimes by a close relative and oce- 
casionally by a Eurocanadian family with a fondness for children, 

Eskimo families informally arrange adoptions, Informing the social 
welfare officer merely insures that family allowances will be correct= 
ly recorded, Neither the Eskimo nor Government (including Police) 
seriously attempt to identify an illegitimate baby's father, 
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CONCLUSION 


The data suggest strongly (and several Canadian social workers fam- 
iliar with local conditions agree) that Frobisher Bay doesn't rate as 

a generally disturbed community. No doubt it contains more obvious 
deviance than a more traditional Indian-Eskimo community like Great 
Whale River where the anthropologists lived in 1949 and 1950." It 

may be that the people who oviginally informed us about deplorable 
conditions in the town had such small communities in mind. 

Frobisher Bay contains clear-cut, positive proof of organization among 
town-dwelling Eskimo. That Eurocanadians designed and administer sev~ 
eval aspects of this organization (after all, they found new indigenous 
social forms which they could gear to their purposes), doesn't cancel 
out our point that Eskimo live an organized life and contribute to a 
viable social system, The system works satisfactorily for many people, 
(At which point, in hearing the argument against the hypothesis of dis- 
organization, a die-hard local critic gave what was supposed to be the 
coup de grace, "If you spend enough money, you can have anything works" 
Slight significance should be attached to a previous anthropologist's 
unpublished report of teenase gangs as a nossible indicator of current 
social disorganization in Frobisher Bay, Gangs do enroll sub=teenage 
and early teenage boys, Their activities, however, appear to lodge 
mostly in the boys’ fantasy; boys are far more engrossed in planning 
fights than actually involved in rumbles, 


The anthropologists remain aware of a number of poorly adjusted indi- 
viduals living in Frobisher Bay, particularly girls living in the Re- 
habilitation Centre, At odds with themselves and with the community, 
unable to find a comfortable niche in town, they illustrate another 
kind of problem, different from that to which the report devotes ate 
tention and for which the town has attracted largely undeserved 
notoriety. 





> Sohn J. Honigmann, Social Networks in Great Whale River, 
National Museum of Canada, Bulletin 178 (1962). 
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